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CHARLES GIBSON: If you open a can of paint thinner or a 

bottle of ammonia, it is rather clear that you are dealing with 
vapors that are toxic, but there may be other dangerous airborne 
chemicals in your house that are far less obvious, and our consumer 
editor, Paula Lyons, is back to look at these hidden contaminants 
in part four of her special series on indoor air pollution, 
"Something’s in the Air." 

PAULA LYONS: This is Minnesota, where winters are long and 
cold. The natives know to button up tight, whether they're out in 
the elements or tucked away inside. Mike and Bev Karch of 
Minneapolis were married five years ago. They moved into this home 
and soon added a beautiful master bedroom suite, but with 
startling consequences. 

BEV KARCH: It just never dawned on us that we could get so 
sick from it, or I could. 

LYONS: For a year and a half after moving into the new room, 
Bev suffered with allergy-like symptoms, lack of energy, and 
serious difficulty breathing. 

MIKE KARCH: There were a number of times when we'd literally, 
literally in the middle of winter open the windows in the room and 
stick her head out the window because she couldn't breathe. 

BEV: I went to the doctor and I had a complete physical, and 

that doctor found nothing wrong. In fact, he told me I should see 
a psychiatrist. It must be in my head because all the tests that 
they took showed that I was very healthy. 
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LYONS: But strangely enough, Bev only felt healthy when she 

traveled. 

BEV: So I came back and I said, "You know, Michael, when I'm 
out of town on business, I feel pretty good. It's got to be 
something here in this house." 

LYONS: Bev Karch's problem turned out to be an allergic 

reaction to formaldehyde, which was present in nearly all the 
building and decorating materials used in this edition. Now 
formaldehyde is pretty strong stuff. Over the short term, it's a 
major irritant to eye, nose, and throat. But over the long term, 
and I'm talking years, exposure to high levels of formaldehyde is 
believed to cause cancer in some. The level of formaldehyde inside 
this room was not only twice as high as it should have been, it was 
not moving, so tightly had the room been sealed against the 
elements. 

MIKE LALIBERTE: Go straight through there. 

LYONS: It was housing specialist Mark Laliberte and his staff 
who identified and ultimately solved the Karches' problem. Since 
they couldn't remove the sources of formaldehyde, they removed it 
and other pollutants by installing this heat-saving air exchanger. 

LALIBERTE: We provided ventilation then to continually reduce 
the levels so that as it was produced by the building products, it 
was immediately eliminated as well. 

LYONS: This fix cost about $2000. Now in addition, the 

Karches crack their windows each night to increase ventilation, and 
they've followed up with Laliberte to make sure there is no 
additional contamination. 

BEV: I haven't taken an allergy pill since. It's like night 

and day. 

LYONS: The state of Minnesota is a leader in the fight to 

improve indoor air quality, and that's why it tends to have house 
specialists. But even without a professional evaluation, with a 
little knowledge and a lot of common sense, there's a lot you can 
do to reduce chemical contaminants in your home. 

First, you have to understand its many sources. Depending on 
your lifestyle, you can be bombarded by fumes from household 
cleaning, waxing, and polishing products, pesticides, perfumes, 
aerosol sprays, carpets, upholstery, and paint. Add combustion 
pollutants like carbon monoxide, nitrogen dioxide, and other gases 
emitted by malfunctioning wood stoves, space heaters, gas 
appliances, even cigarette smoke, and you've got a blueprint for 
trouble. 
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BEV: The best way to protect yourself from having problems 

with these types of chemicals is to reduce your exposure as much as 
possible. 

LYONS: So be smart about what you store in your home. Keep 
pesticides, paints, and varnishes away from heat sources and out of 
living areas. Follow label instructions exactly. Ventilate when 
painting or using other toxic products. Install and use exhaust 
fans. Do regular maintenance checks on furnaces, fireplaces, and 
wood stoves. And finally — 

LALIBERTE: We know that the house needs to breathe about once 
every three hours, so ensure that the house has a controlled level 
of fresh air. I call it make sure the house has lungs. 

LYONS: Be aware, too, of changes in your health that could 

signal a contamination problem. Now that the Karches have cleaned 
up their indoor air quality, they're finally enjoying their 
beautiful addition. 

MIKE: It's everything that we had imagined it would be when 
we started out on this project. 

BEV: It feels like a home. 

GIBSON: Tomorrow, Paula will be back with us to wrap up her 
series with a visit to an experimental contaminant-free house. Now 
I should mention again if you want more information on any of 
the indoor air pollution topics that have been covered this week by 
Paula, you can send a postcard to the Environmental Protection 
Agency, EPA, Public Information Center, Washington, DC 20460. And 
you should be sure to note that you're looking for information from 
the Good Morning America Indoor Air Quality series. So you write 
Good Morning America Indoor Air Quality information on the card so 
that you'll get the right materials that EPA has put together for 
us. 
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